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The Imperfect Peace: Explaining 
Paramilitary Violence in Northern Ireland 


PETER R. NEUMANN 


This article examines why paramilitary campaigns in Northern 
Ireland have continued despite the current peace process. 
In advancing three instrumental explanations of paramilitary 
violence, the author provides a useful analytical framework which 
shows that while organizational interpretations are dominating the 
public discourse, republicans and loyalists continue to use 
paramilitary violence as a strategic means of threat and coercion. 
Furthermore, even though policy implications are not discussed in 
detail, it will be demonstrated that the dominance of organizational 
imperatives has resulted in excessive leniency by the state, which — 
in turn — has contributed to the fragility of the peace process. 


INTRODUCTION 


In July 2002, the Provisional Irish Republican Army (IRA) issued a 
declaration in which it expressed ‘sincere apologies and condolences’ to its 
civilian victims.' A similar gesture had been made by some of the loyalist 
paramilitary groups in October 1994.” Reflecting this strong sense of ‘closure’, 
politicians in London and Dublin have continuously argued that the current 
political process has allowed the province to enter into a new era of 
reconciliation and understanding: there is still violence, but it is fading, and it 
remains a question of time rather than political will until the ultimate prize of 
peace can be fully achieved. As the journalist David McKittrick put it, “While 
the peace process offers no magic solutions, it seems incontestable that 
without it many people who are alive today would be in untimely graves. It is 
not a perfect peace: if it were, there would be no need for a peace process’.* 

The optimism and confidence of the political elites, however, has failed to 
take hold amongst the population at large. In an extensive survey, conducted 
in 2001, 62 per cent of the respondents claimed that inter-communal relations 
have deteriorated in recent years. The report found an all-pervading fear to 
mix with, or even talk to, members of the other community. In fact, with 66 
per cent now living in residential areas that are almost exclusively Protestant 
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or Catholic, the objective level of communal segregation has actually 
increased since the beginning of the peace process.* Leading policymakers 
have expressed their irritation at these findings, claiming that they amount to 
a fundamental misperception on behalf of the population.” The question, 
though, remains unanswered: if the peace process works, why do most people 
experience no peace? 

This article postulates that paramilitary campaigns in Northern Ireland 
have continued in spite of the peace process. Arguably, it is precisely because 
of the official enthusiasm about the successful conclusion of the Belfast 
Agreement in 1998 that very few observers have deemed it necessary to 
explain the persistence of this phenomenon in a systematic fashion. This 
author intends to close this gap by advancing three instrumental 
interpretations of post-agreement violence, namely the cultural, strategic 
and organizational approaches. At the theoretical level, this analytical 
framework will make it possible to understand (and differentiate between) the 
various explanations of paramilitary behaviour that are offered in the public 
discourse about political violence, not only in the case of Northern Ireland but 
in other low-intensity conflict situations as well. At the empirical level, the 
article will show that while governments and the media explain the persistence 
of paramilitary violence in Northern Ireland predominantly as a function of 
internal organizational dynamics, the possibility that both republicans and 
loyalists continue to use violence as a strategic means of threat and coercion is 
frequently forgotten. Furthermore, even though policy implications are not 
discussed in detail, it will become obvious that the dominance of 
organizational imperatives in the public discourse has resulted in excessive 
leniency on behalf of the British and Irish governments, which — in turn — has 
threatened the viability of the peace process. 

It seems prudent to begin this article with some information on the 
transformation of paramilitary violence in recent years. This will be 
followed by a brief introduction of the three theoretical approaches 
mentioned above. Finally, the various perspectives will be discussed with 
reference to the activities of republican and loyalist groups respectively. 
However, before embarking on this analysis, the meaning of some terms and 
expressions needs to be clarified. Outside Northern Ireland, the term 
‘paramilitary’ is often used to describe militias that are organized, or 
controlled, by the security forces. In Northern Ireland, the expression 
describes sub-state groups that use violence for political ends, which — in 
other contexts — would simply be referred to as ‘terrorists’. Further, the 
terms Catholic and Protestant as well as nationalist and unionist are used 
interchangeably. Unionists are more likely to be Protestant, and they want 
Northern Ireland to remain part of the United Kingdom. Nationalists are 
mostly Catholic and in favour of a united Ireland. The terms loyalism and 
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Urish) republicanism describe the more radical (and often militant) 
expressions of unionism and nationalism. 


THE WAR IS OVER? NORTHERN IRELAND’S IMPERFECT PEACE 


An important clue to explaining why the population in Northern Ireland 
appears so reluctant to accept the proclaimed merits of the peace process can 
be found by looking at the official statistics on ‘security-related’ violence in 
the province. Throughout most of the conflict, academics, journalists and 
politicians have referred to the rate of killings as the main indicator of ‘conflict 
intensity’ .’ Accordingly, the decreasing lethality of the conflict was hailed as a 
significant outcome of the peace process,* yet its continued validity as an 
indicator of ‘conflict intensity’ becomes questionable when other categories of 
conflict-related violence are taken into account. For example, when comparing 
the yearly killing rates with the numbers for people injured, it turns out 
that the two indicators have become entirely disconnected (see Figure 1). 
Since 1994, the lower killing rate has not been reflected in a lower level of 
persons injured: on the contrary, both 1998 and 2001 saw higher levels 
of injuries than any other year since 1980. 

While it is debatable whether one or the other indicator is more 
representative of the situation ‘on the ground’, the statistics for bombings and 
shootings (Figure 2) seem to underpin the idea that the level of conflict-related 
violence has actually increased since the conclusion of the Belfast Agreement. 


FIGURE 1 
CASUALTIES AS A RESULT OF THE SECURITY SITUATION, 1980-2002 


Persons killed 


—=—Persons killed —s—Persons injured 


Source: Police Services of Northern Ireland. 
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FIGURE 2 
SECURITY-RELATED INCIDENTS, 1990-2002 
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Source: Police Services of Northern Ireland. 


In 2001, for example, there were on average two such incidents each day, which 
almost equals the number of bombings and shootings in 1993, when there were 
no permanent paramilitary ceasefires in place. In 2002, the total number of 
incidents went down considerably, but it continues to be far higher than in the 
years prior to the conclusion of the Belfast Agreement in 1998. 

Despite this evidence, some commentators insist that there has been a 
fundamental transformation of the conflict. Instead of targeted military 
campaigns, it is argued, the province has descended into a period of 
heightened inter-communal conflict, which is reflected in the increasing 
number of riots. This development is (then) used as evidence that the 
paramilitary organizations are in decline, and that their control is 
disintegrating.’ From this perspective, the increase in violence since 1998 
would be a messy, yet necessary, phase on the way towards a durable peace. 
Unfortunately, though, the figures on paramilitary ‘punishment attacks’ 
suggest otherwise, namely, that paramilitary involvement in conflict-related 
violence has been undiminished. Punishment attacks are either shootings or 
beatings that are carried out by paramilitary groups in control of certain areas, 
mainly as retaliation for ‘anti-social behaviour’, to discipline one’s own 
members, or to prevent members of the community from interfering with the 
group’s activities.'° They are also a good indicator of how active paramilitary 
organizations are. In contrast to what the optimists would expect, however, 
punishment attacks have increased since 1998. In 2001, with 332 attacks in 
total, they had reached their highest level in the history of the Troubles 
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FIGURE 3 


PARAMILITARY ‘PUNISHMENT’ ATTACKS, 1990-2002 
(INCLUDES SHOOTINGS AND BEATINGS) 
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Source: Police Services of Northern Ireland. 


(see Figure 3). While loyalists are now responsible for by far the largest 
number of shootings and beatings — reflecting a rise of the loyalist share of 
conflict-related violence overall — even republican activity has remained 
largely unaffected by the peace process. Indeed, the number of republican 
attacks has slightly increased when compared to the years prior to the IRA’s 
first unconditional ceasefire in 1994." 

Taken together, these statistics go some way towards explaining why there 
is such a distinct gap between some of the optimists’ rhetoric and the 
perception of the population at large. They show that while the conflict’s 
lethality has decreased, the overall level of violence has not. Further, despite 
their participation in the peace process, paramilitary involvement in conflict- 
related violence remains high. There is no sign that paramilitary organizations 
are prepared to cease control of ‘their’ areas, or even stood down. 


EXPLAINING POLITICAL VIOLENCE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


While the statistics cited above make it evident that the Belfast Agreement 
has not resulted in a significant reduction of paramilitary violence, the reasons 
for the persistence of paramilitary activity are more difficult to gauge. Before 
embarking on a detailed analysis of loyalist and republican violence in the 
years following the Belfast Agreement, it seems useful, therefore, to establish 
how paramilitary violence can be conceptualized in theoretical terms. In the 
context of Northern Ireland, three approaches towards the instrumental use of 
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violence seem particularly appropriate. They can be described as cultural, 
strategic and organizational. 

The cultural approach is undoubtedly the most controversial explanation of 
paramilitary violence in Northern Ireland. British politicians have traditionally 
understood the seemingly endless conflict as being peculiar to Ireland and 
the Irish, which sometimes amounted to simplistic assumptions about the 
‘Irish character’. According to Northern Ireland Secretary Merlyn Rees, for 
instance, the inhabitants of the province had ‘deep inside them a desire to kill 
somebody from the other faith’.'* Home Secretary Reginald Maudling even 
believed that ‘they tend to cherish every moment of hatred in [the long history 
of their struggles]’.'* Such crude generalizations have (fortunately) been 
absent from the academic debate, yet the issue as to whether the persistence of 
paramilitary violence can be related to specifically Irish experiences has 
preoccupied many scholars. According to Charles Townshend, in contrast to 
English political norms, which came to emphasize the values of consent and 
constitutionalism (at least since the Glorious Revolution in 1688), Irish 
political culture has been defined by the power struggle between the two 
communities, the lack of state legitimacy, and the consequent need to 
safeguard one’s interests through organized violence.'* In a similar vein, 
Adrian Guelke contends that the so-called ‘physical force tradition’ in Irish 
politics emerged simply because historical events appeared to vindicate it: 


Republicans are able to point to a physical force tradition in Irish 
nationalism stretching back over two centuries, while loyalists point to 
the role that the threat of violence played in the successful resistance of 
Protestants to Home Rule. Indeed, both can plausibly claim that the 
Republic of Ireland and Northern Ireland owe their very existence to 
acts or threats of violence.’* 


Jim Smyth goes even further in contending that the absence of consensus and 
state legitimacy nurtured a tradition in which the expression of dissent through 
organized violence became an accepted vehicle of political communication.'® 
Whatever one’s particular construction, followers of the cultural approach 
agree that “‘paramilitarism’ is a typical, if not inherent, feature of Irish society, 
and that it is therefore unlikely to diminish or disappear in the near future. 
The strategic approach, on the other hand, is all about actors’ ‘use of 
available resources to gain any objective’.'’ Rather than focusing on the cultural 
context in which a paramilitary organization operates, strategic analysts 
attempt to find out how effectively means and ends are related in the decisions of 
a particular entity. For strategic theorists, an organization’s behaviour is guided 
by its political aims, thus reflecting Carl von Clausewitz’s famous dictum that 
‘war is nothing but the continuation of policy with other means’.'* Yet strategy is 
not necessarily confined to the application of military power. Even Clausewitz 
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himself made it clear that the means chosen by an actor can include military as 
well as political, economic or any other instruments.'? Likewise, Thomas 
C. Schelling tends not to think of war as ‘brute force’, but rather in terms of a 
sophisticated bargaining process, in which a paramilitary organization — or any 
other entity — carefully manipulates incentive structures with a combination of 
all the means at its disposal, so that the cost of complying with its demands 
becomes lower than continued resistance.’ In the words of Clausewitz, ‘If the 
enemy is to be coerced you must put him in a situation that is even more 
unpleasant than the sacrifice you call on him to make’.”! Hence, the continuation 
of political violence by paramilitary groups in Northern Ireland would not 
primarily be seen as ‘cultural’, but as an outcome of considered political 
objectives. In that sense, strategic theorists assume actors to be goal oriented 
and rational, even if most contemporary strategists would concede that 
‘rationality’ is bound to be limited. As Michael L.R. Smith points out: 
‘Strategists assume rationality because they cannot really assume anything else 
... It cannot be assumed at the outset that the actor is irrational. This would be a 
job for the psychiatrists, not for the strategists.’** Indeed, in his analysis of the 
IRA, Smith consciously accounts for the group’s core assumptions and values, 
and attempts to explain how they have informed the formulation of paramilitary 
strategy. Ultimately, though, the nexus between ends and means remains at 
the heart of strategic analysis. It is this seemingly reductionist method that 
allows for the ‘conceptual clarity’ for which the strategic approach has been 
praised even by its critics.¥ 

One of the pioneers of the organizational approach was Graham T. Allison, 
who developed various models to explain foreign policy formulation. Unhappy 
with the idea of a rational unitary actor, he proposed two alternative models in 
which governmental actions are explained as a result of intensive competition 
between decision making units.*” According to Jerrold M. Post, these findings 
are also true for terrorist and/or paramilitary organizations. As he states, ‘the 
predominant determinant of terrorist actions is the internal dynamics of the 
terrorist groups’.*° Like any bureaucracy, the highest priority of any terrorist 
organization is its own survival. Therefore, both political success and political 
failure can be seen as dangerous junctures at which military leaders may defy 
the orders of the political leadership, or even engage in deliberate acts of wanton 
destruction in order to justify the continued existence of the group. This is 
what Post describes as ‘the paradox of destroying in order to survive’.?’ 
Michel Wieviorka developed this idea somewhat further by arguing that 
paramilitary violence reaches a peak when a group has been abandoned by a 
larger political movement, or — indeed — when the associated movement has 
itself abandoned the political ideals for which it had once stood. In this case, 
‘the organized practice of indiscriminate and irredeemable violence [becomes] 
a substitute for a movement which has either become imaginary or has fallen out 
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of sync with the hopes pinned on it’.** A variant of this approach was put 
forward by the French revolutionary theorist (and one-time associate of 
Che Guevara) Regis Debray. He emphasized the need for organizational unity 
and strong political leadership as a key to achieving one’s aims. If unity cannot 
be maintained — for example, when a paramilitary group fights for too long and 
political success becomes increasingly unlikely — internal discipline gives way 
to ‘factionalism’, personal animosities and corruption. This may then lead 
to ‘organizational drift’, that is, while the group survives, it turns to internal 
feuds and crime.” A related concept is that of ‘markets of violence’, in which 
paramilitary actors become ‘warlords’ whose activities serve essentially 
economic purposes.*° Thus, in contrast to cultural and strategic theories, 
followers of the organizational approach stress the role of paramilitary groups 
as complex units, which pursue objectives that cannot be sufficiently explained 
with reference to political aims or cultural context alone. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF VIOLENCE IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


The three approaches outlined in the previous section offer a useful analytical 
tool that will help us to understand competing interpretations of paramilitary 
violence in Northern Ireland. In the following, the actions of both republican 
and loyalist groups will be scrutinized according to this framework. On the 
loyalist side, the analysis includes the Ulster Defence Association (UDA), 
the Ulster Volunteer Force (UVF) and the Loyalist Volunteer Force (LVF). 
On the republican side, attention will focus on the most influential republican 
paramilitary group, the Provisional IRA. 


The Provisional IRA 


The IRA is the largest paramilitary group in Ireland. It had once been a 
breakaway faction, emerging from a split with the so-called Official IRA in 
1969-1970, when inter-communal violence had led to internal tensions about 
the validity of the ‘armed struggle’ as the predominant means of pursuing the 
republican aim of Irish unity. The ‘Provos’ represented the ‘fundamentalist’ 
faction, whose mantra that Irish unity could only be achieved if London was 
made to leave Northern Ireland through military force, reflected the republican 
physical force tradition in its purest form.*! According to Malcolm Sutton’s 
‘Index of Deaths’, the IRA was responsible for 1,801 killings in the years 
1969-2001, which represents 51 per cent of all conflict-related deaths in that 
period.” In 1994 and 1997, the IRA declared ‘unconditional ceasefires’, which 
allowed its political wing, the political party Sinn Féin, to become part of 
the Belfast Agreement. Despite several acts of decommissioning, republican 
leaders continue to be reluctant to stand down the organization and cease all 
involvement in paramilitary activity.** 
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Regarding the theories outlined above, the cultural approach is the least 
compelling explanation for the persistence of IRA activity. It stipulates that 
the continuation of IRA violence can only be understood with reference to 
the historical evolution of Irish republicanism, its traditions and mythology. 
The idea that ‘the flame of revolution’ needs to be carried on regardless of how 
hopeless the struggle appears to be is reflected in the IRA’s (Gaelic) motto 
Tiocfaidh ar la (‘Our Day Will Come’).** Throughout the history of the 
movement, the dedication to republican principles seems to have played a far 
greater role in maintaining IRA campaigns than the actual chances of 
achieving one’s political objectives.** This inheritance continues to be present 
in republican graffiti and memorial sites, as well as in some of the leadership’ s 
speeches. In February 2001, for example, the IRA’s chief of staff declared that 
‘the revolution can never be over until we have British imperialism where it 
belongs, in the dustbin of history’.*° Equally, the desire not to be seen to 
‘surrender’, as well as the reluctance to take any decisive steps in the direction 
of full disarmament, can be interpreted as attempts to address this legacy. 
On the other hand, though, it needs to be emphasized that the pattern of actual 
IRA violence in the post-1998 period has deviated significantly from what 
republican ideology would dictate. Rather than against British targets, the 
thrust of contemporary IRA activity is now directed against the Protestant 
community, or indeed one’s own. One might argue, therefore, that — instead of 
being an expression of the continued validity of the cultural approach — the 
strong rhetorical commitment to the historical roots of republicanism should 
be seen as a conscious effort to compensate for the lack of any practical 
actions in that regard. 

When examining the actions of republican splinter groups (most of whom 
have split from the Provisionals precisely because Sinn Féin’s active 
participation in the current peace settlement fails to honour the ‘true’ 
republican cause), the evidence in support of the cultural approach appears 
more convincing. Groups like the Real Irish Republican Army (RIRA), the 
Continuity Irish Republican Army (CIRA), and the Irish National Liberation 
Army (INLA)*’ have continued with their attacks on traditionally republican 
targets, such as government-related institutions in England and British Army 
installations in Northern Ireland.** Following a concerted effort by the security 
forces, ‘internal policing’ by the Provisionals, and strong public hostility 
(especially after the bombing of Omagh town centre in August 1998 which 
killed 29 people), these campaigns have been largely ineffective. Despite 
the declaration of tactical ceasefires by the RIRA as well as the INLA, 
the dogmatic nature of the dissidents’ campaigns means that militant activities 
are likely to continue, albeit at a low level. 

While references to the cultural approach can often be found in media 
reports and governmental statements, it is the organizational approach that has 
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become the most influential school of thought in the public discourse about 
paramilitary violence. In fact, the idea that if the IRA was stood down, it would 
split and fracture into a host of uncontrollable splinters which would either 
return to a military campaign along traditional lines, or simply develop into a 
‘republican mafia’, has been the foundation of current government policy in 
London and Dublin. In April 2002, for example, the chief constable of the 
Northern Ireland police service declared that ‘we can’t have people 
fragmenting all over the place and engaging unilaterally in violence ... 
The fact that [the paramilitaries] remain intact presents the greatest opportunity 
for the delivery of true, enduring, disciplined and lasting peace.’*? A recently 
leaked Irish government document was even more explicit. It argued that there 
was a danger of ‘fracturing and leeching away of Provisionals to the dissidents if 
the leadership of republicanism were to pursue a policy of winding down the 
IRA’.*° This assessment of Republican organizational dynamics is the main 
explanation as to why the security forces have been relatively tolerant of low- 
level IRA activities. In relation to punishment attacks, for instance, the police 
has adopted a ‘hear no evil, see no evil’ approach, which views these offences as 
ordinary crime.*' Regarding the disciplining of renegade elements, it is 
reasonable to assume that the governments actually welcome the use of IRA 
‘muscle’ in order to keep the dissidents in line.” 

Considering the history of ideological splits within the republican 
movement, which have resulted in long and bloody feuds between the rival 
factions,** the concern about preserving organizational unity may indeed be a 
convincing explanation for the slow pace with which the republicans have 
moved towards constitutional politics. (Many commentators have praised Sinn 
Féin President Gerry Adams not only for his commitment to the peace process, 
but also for having steered the movement in this direction without provoking 
any major break ups.)** That many republican sympathizers continue to have 
substantial doubts regarding the participation in the peace process is 
exemplified by the leadership’s reluctance to declare the war to be ‘over’, but 
also by its choice of language when addressing the grassroots. In early 2001, for 
example, the IRA’s chief of staff pleaded with a sceptical republican audience 
that ‘the republican negotiators ... need the support of a united organisation’ .*° 
From an organizational perspective, therefore, the continuation of IRA 
involvement in punishment attacks and orchestrated riots need to be viewed as a 
means of ‘relieving internal tensions’, which may be a dirty, yet ultimately 
unavoidable, phase on the transformation towards constitutional politics.“ 

Given the dominance of the organizational paradigm in the contemporary 
discourse about IRA violence, the notion that the republican movement remains 
a strategic actor in pursuit of rational political aims often seems to be 
overlooked. Yet, the contribution of the strategic approach towards explaining 
IRA violence is at least as powerful as that of the organizational school. 
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To understand the continuation of IRA violence from a strategic perspective, it 
is necessary to examine the political context that informs the current republican 
approach. Although the achievement of Irish unity continues to be the primary 
aim of republican strategy, the movement’s attitudes have changed 
considerably over the past 20 years. Most fundamentally, this included a 
different perception of the British government’s role. While traditional 
republican strategy had viewed the British government as a colonial oppressor 
that maintained a selfish interest in its presence on the island, leading 
republicans now believe that ‘the Establishment in England ... is becoming 
weary and tired of the Irish problem’.*” Leading republicans have come to 
accept that the government in London is indifferent about the ultimate 
constitutional status of the province. In fact, given the widespread assumption 
that Catholics will outnumber Protestants within the next ten years or so, many 
republicans expect that the British government’s ‘principle of consent’ — the 
idea that there can be no change in the province’s status without the consent of a 
majority — will start to work in favour of a united Ireland soon.** In the 
intermediate period — that is, until a popular majority is achieved — the aim of 
the republican movement is for Sinn Féin to become the dominant voice of the 
nationalist community in Northern Ireland, as only republicans can be trusted to 
achieve the objective of a united Ireland. 

The republicans’ new strategic framework demands not only an end to the 
IRA’s traditional military campaign, but also the continued participation of 
Sinn Féin in the political process — not least in order to safeguard the 
movement’s direct gains from the Belfast Agreement.” It would be mistaken, 
however, to conclude that the new strategy renders the use of force impossible, 
or even meaningless. On the contrary, from a strategic perspective, the very 
existence of a paramilitary organization continues to serve as a means of 
‘threat and coercion’ with which the British government can be persuaded to 
grant Sinn Féin political concessions.*° The implicit threat of a ‘return to war’ 
thus represents a tool of bargaining that other (purely constitutional) political 
parties cannot credibly use, and which therefore guarantees Sinn Féin 
additional leverage in political negotiations.°' 

However, strategically, the military instrument also enables the republican 
leadership to act as “ethnic entrepreneurs’, who are continually re-creating the 
nationalist community’s sense of siege, which — in turn — allows Sinn Féin 
to argue that only the republican movement can be trusted to ‘defend’ 
the minority’s interests. This type of thinking was displayed in the prolonged 
confrontation about the Orange Order’s annual march through the Garvaghy 
Road in Drumcree. As James Dingley points out, the march in Drumcree had 
aroused little controversy prior to the involvement of Sinn Féin. Until 1987, 
the Garvaghy Road was used as an alternative route for some of the 
more controversial marches, because it was seen as ‘neutral’ territory.” 
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(Fewer than ten houses have addresses on the road itself, and only 66 out of 900 
flats in Catholic estates nearby have windows from which the parade is 
visible.)°*? However, with the establishment of republican-led ‘residents’ 
coalitions’ in Drumcree and other places across the province, attitudes hardened 
significantly. Whereas earlier, local clergy had mediated sensible compromises 
between the marchers and the residents, the leaders of the new ‘residents’ 
coalitions’ (all of whom had convictions for active involvement in the IRA) 
argued that nothing short of a full withdrawal by the Orangemen would satisfy 
the republican demand for ‘parity of esteem’.** In a 1997 speech to party 
activists (secretly taped by the Irish broadcaster RTE), Adams himself admitted 
that the confrontation had been orchestrated for strategic reasons: 


Ask any activist in the North, did Drumcree happen by accident they 
will tell you ‘no’... Three years of work went into creating that situation 
and fair play to those that put the work in. They are the type scene 
changes that we have to focus on and develop and exploit.* 


While some organizational considerations might have played a role (Henry 
Patterson argues that Drumcree was ‘part of the strategy for keeping militants 
occupied in the absence of the action and “drama” of the armed struggle’),°° 
it seems obvious that the movement understands — and acts upon — the sense 
of legitimacy it derives from its ‘defensive’ identity,*’ even if this involves the 
deliberate, and sometimes forceful, creation of embattled communities. 
Strategic considerations can also be found in the continued use of 
paramilitary punishment attacks. On the one hand, the tactic can be conceptua- 
lized as a mechanism with which the paramilitaries control ‘their’ population 
and territory, thus ensuring the continued existence of ‘safe havens’ in which 
they can organize, operate and recruit without encountering open hostility. 
On the other hand, this form of ‘rough and ready justice’ is relatively popular 
amongst the residents of these territories.** Contrary to the widespread image of 
‘mindless thugs’, who find pleasure in shooting and beating whoever gets in 
their way, many authors have shown that the republican movement has 
developed a comparatively sophisticated procedure of which community 
members are well aware.” In fact, a recent study not only found strong support 
for paramilitary punishment attacks among working-class communities 
(both republican and loyalist), but even that many victims have come to 
accept their punishment as legitimate.” The most convincing proof that 
punishment beatings are used as a strategic means of winning popular 
support, however, is Sinn Féin’s decision to ‘export’ this tactic to the Irish 
Republic. In the run-up to the 2002 elections, the movement set up various 
vigilante groups in the ‘South’, which — according to Sinn Féin’s parliamentary 
candidate in Kerry — engaged in ‘humanitarian efforts to make thieves return 


stolen property’.°! 
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Finally, while a terrorist group’s involvement in ‘ordinary’ crime would 
normally be counted as a sign of organizational and ideological decay, in the 
case of the IRA, it can be interpreted as an essential part of its current strategy. 
Like almost every other terrorist organization around the world, the IRA has 
traditionally raised some of its income through unlawful activities, such as 
tax fraud (especially in the building trade), smuggling and extortion. 
The emergence of Sinn Féin as an electoral force in the early 1980s, however, 
signified a dilemma. Whilst the necessity to operate an electoral infrastructure 
demanded the acquisition of additional funds, some of the more violent 
fundraising activities (such as kidnapping) proved to be deeply unpopular with 
the republicans’ potential electorate. Although estimates of the republican 
movement’s ‘annual budget’ vary greatly,” it seems clear that the shift towards 
electoral politics — and its intensification with the peace process of the 1990s — 
imposed significant strains on the movement’s finances. Even though the 
demand for more money could be satisfied by an increase in external funding,“ 
these sources have turned out to be fickle. After the attacks of 11 September 
2001, for example, the republican movement’s association with ‘terrorism’ 
triggered a significant drop in American contributions. Involvement in 
criminal, and sometimes violent, activities for the purpose of fundraising thus 
remains an indispensable element of the republican ‘peace strategy’, which — in 
turn — makes it necessary to maintain a paramilitary organization. 

In summary, the three perspectives outlined above all present compelling 
explanations as to why republican involvement in paramilitary violence has not 
yet ceased. From a strategist’s viewpoint, the maintenance of a paramilitary 
organization is an essential means with which the republican movement 
consolidates nationalist support for Sinn Féin. From an organizational 
perspective, the republicans’ military instrument needs to be exercised in order 
to relieve ‘internal tensions’. The cultural perspective, on the other hand, seems 
outdated when referring to the activities of the Provisional IRA, but it continues 
to possess some validity as a way of understanding the ‘traditional’ campaigns 
of dissidentrepublican groups. 


Loyalists 


In contrast to the republicans, loyalists have never been able to overcome their 
division into a range of small groups. The oldest loyalist paramilitary group is 
the UVF. It was founded in 1966. The LVF, on the other hand, is a small yet 
increasingly influential breakaway faction of the UVF that was established 
in 1996. The UDA emerged from various vigilante groups that were set up in 
the years 1969-1971.°° The core ideas of all loyalist groups are the defence 
of the Protestant community against republican attacks, and — in a wider 
political sense — the preservation of Northern Ireland’s British identity. 
As a consequence, the loyalists’ paramilitary campaigns included attacks on 
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nationalist activists, but also the indiscriminate killing of Catholic civilians. 
(Catholic civilians were considered legitimate targets because the nationalist 
community had allegedly not distanced itself from the republican 
paramilitaries. ‘Bringing the war home’ to the nationalist community was 
therefore believed to be a necessary way of making ordinary Catholics expel the 
gunmen from their midst).* In the years 1969-2001, loyalist groups have been 
responsible for 1,053 killings, which represents 30 per cent of all conflict- 
related deaths in that period.®* Despite various ceasefire declarations, the peace 
process of the 1990s has seen a surge in the activity of loyalist groups, which 
now commit more acts of violence than their republican counterparts. 
The political wings of both UVF and UDA, the Progressive Unionist Party 
(PUP) and the Ulster Democratic Party (UDP), took part in the negotiations for 
the Belfast Agreement, but their electoral performance has been lacklustre. In 
1998, the LVF became the first paramilitary group in Northern Ireland to carry 
out an act of decommissioning, yet there are few signs that any of the loyalist 
groups are to cease their involvement in paramilitary activities permanently. 

When referring to the activities of loyalist groups, it is difficult to 
distinguish between cultural and strategic imperatives. As Guelke points out, 
the establishment of loyalist paramilitaries has been a ‘strategic’ response to 
the perception of constitutional insecurity, particularly the fear that the British 
government would ‘sell out’ the Protestants regardless of their constitutional 
preferences.® The initial formation of the ‘Ulster Volunteer Force’ during the 
Home Rule crisis, for example, was a rational strategy of preventing the British 
government from granting self-government to the entire island.” The same 
could be said about Protestant reactions to the 1974 Sunningdale Executive 
and the Anglo-Irish Agreement in 1985.’' Regarding the current situation, 
there can be no doubt that a significant section of the Protestant community 
believes itself to be in a situation of existential threat once again. The Belfast 
Agreement was backed only by a narrow majority of Protestants in 1998, and 
itis widely recognized that this support has continually decreased in the years 
thereafter. According to the 2001 Northern Ireland Life and Times Survey, for 
example, 50 per cent of the Protestant population described their feelings 
about the peace process as ‘unhappy’, ‘angry’, ‘disappointed’ or even 
‘betrayed’.”” As some studies have shown, many Protestants believe that 
the peace process is, in fact, a ‘Nationalist plot’, in which the British 
government has become a willing accomplice of a ‘pan-Nationalist’ alliance 
(consisting of the American government, the Nationalist parties and Sinn 
Féin).”* This assessment is underscored by what many unionist commentators 
have described as the ‘demographic bomb’, that is, the expectation that a 
higher birth rate and different migration patterns will produce a Catholic 
majority within the coming decade, and that the process of nationalist 
expansion is already under way.” 
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From a cultural perspective, therefore, the persistence of loyalist militancy 
can be understood as a historically valid reflection of Protestant fears about 
their future status: once again — so the argument goes — it is time to take the 
defence of ‘the Protestant people’ into one’s own hands. It is against this 
cultural background that the paramilitaries’ claims to act in an essentially 
defensive manner gain credibility. Indeed, while outsiders — even within 
Northern Ireland — would probably view the current loyalist campaign as 
nakedly sectarian (in the first ten months of 2001, loyalists were behind more 
than 200 pipe-bomb attacks on Catholic homes),’”* the community’s hidden 
cultural transcript of “defenderism’ ensures that paramilitary activities are 
seen as politically justified. The UDA’s North Belfast ‘Brigadier’, for 
example, found no difficulty in explaining the political rationale of his 
organization as that of a community defence in the tradition of the vigilante 
groups which had provided for the protection of Protestant working-class 
areas during the early 1970s: 


Iam not a bigot. I don’t believe in shooting people because of their view. 
But if they hit Protestants, it will be like for like. We have to defend our 
own people ... [Once again,] Protestants are being pushed out of North 
Belfast, and the only people listening are other Protestants.” 


Hence, while the cultural approach in itself may not be an entirely satisfactory 
explanation for the persistence of loyalist paramilitarism, its significance as an 
ideological undercurrent within the Protestant community is essential in 
understanding why loyalist groups find it so easy to carry on with their 
campaigns. 

As in the case of the republicans, the organizational approach has become 
the most influential explanation in the public discourse about the persistence 
of loyalist paramilitarism. However, in contrast to the republicans, who are 
believed to have successfully managed to preserve the discipline and unity of 
their movement, most observers would agree that loyalist leaders have failed 
to prevent their groups’ descent into factionalism, feuding and organized 
crime. According to Liam Clarke, for example, ‘the UDA’s six 
“brigadiers”... resemble nothing so much as the heads of six feuding Mafia 
families. Their fights are about drugs and money, territory and personal 
loyalties, not politics’.’”” From this perspective, the loyalists’ continued 
proclamation of political aims merely serves the purpose of maintaining the 
direct benefits they have gained from participating in the negotiations for the 
Belfast Agreement. Indeed, in the case of the UDA, loyalist leaders have made 
the paramilitaries’ ‘organizational drift’ all but explicit: the group’s political 
wing, the UDP, was officially dissolved in November 2001.” 

Further evidence of Loyalism’s alleged political decay can be found in 
the prolonged periods of paramilitary infighting, which have dominated 
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the headlines in the post-1998 period. In 2000, the most persistent of these feuds 
lasted almost four months, and not only included confrontations between the 
various groups, but also within them. These internal conflicts have variously 
been about personal animosities between various loyalist leaders, internal 
corruption and the division of the local drug trade in which loyalist 
paramilitaries are believed to be heavily involved. Accordingly, in many cases, 
the purpose of violent activities such as punishment attacks and orchestrated 
riots was precisely not to win popular support, but simply to secure territory and 
to discipline those who continue to interfere with the ‘commercial’ interests of 
loyalist groups.” In September 2000, for example, more than 200 Protestant 
families in the lower Shankill area of West Belfast needed to move house, 
because the UDA had decided to turn several flats within a residential estate into 
a centre of its drug operations.*° There was a repeat of these events in the 
following year, which triggered a declaration from the Northern Ireland 
Secretary, John Reid, that the UDA ceasefire was to be re-considered. Some 
commentators even believe that the current state of loyalism is mainly due to the 
exaggerated sense of self-importance of one individual, the former UDA 
Company leader Johnny Adair, whose quest to dominate the loyalist 
paramilitary scene in Northern Ireland has not only destroyed his own credibi- 
lity and that of his organization (at the time of writing, he appears be to be allied 
with the LVF), but that of loyalism in general.*' From a political perspective, the 
correct response would therefore be to clamp down on loyalist groups as if they 
were ordinary criminal gangs, and this is indeed what people like Clarke 
are advocating.*’ By treating the loyalists as political actors rather than as 
criminals, Clarke argues, the governments in London and Dublin 
are committing a fundamental mistake, because they give ‘men like Adair 
a sense that, whatever they [do], they will find their way back into the 
government’s favour’ .** 

From a strategic perspective, on the other hand, the current period is one of 
transformation in which the various paramilitary groups are competing with 
each other to be the most effective representative of their community’s political 
ambitions. In other words, the Loyalist groups attempt to capitalize on the 
current perception of siege, hoping to re-establish their desired role as an 
‘armed vanguard’ of the Protestant community at this time of uncertainty.™ 
Although Protestants have generally been sceptical vis-a-vis the paramilitaries’ 
claim to be ‘defenders’ of the majority community, the growing disillusionment 
with the peace process — including the fear that there is a ‘silent’ nationalist 
take-over — has increased the degree of latent public sympathy for the activities 
of these groups, especially when they are seen to halt the ‘nationalist expansion’ 
in traditionally Protestant areas of the province.® Loyalists’ use of ‘street 
politics’, therefore, offers not only an opportunity to restore some grassroots 
support, but it also justifies the existence of paramilitaries in a wider sense, 
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as the security forces can hardly be expected to help the Protestants in 
safeguarding narrow sectarian interests, such as communal demarcation lines. 
This type of strategic calculation could be seen in the prolonged confrontation 
about the Holy Cross primary school in North Belfast in which the UDA was 
widely believed to be the driving force.*° From a Catholic perspective (as well 
as from that of most media organizations that have covered the issue), the 
conflict was about the Protestants’ unwillingness to tolerate the sight of 
Catholic children on their way to school. For many Protestant residents, 
however, the nationalists had defied an ‘unwritten convention’ according to 
which they would walk their children through a side street (as they had done 
previously).*’ The decision to use the main road was seen as an encroachment 
upon Protestant territory, representing a threat to the integrity of the Protestant 
community, or even — in the words of one ‘residents’ group’ — an attempt at 
‘ethnic cleansing’.** In a similar vein, many unionists consider the periodic 
confrontations in the ‘Short Strand’ area of East Belfast to be a conflict about the 
rights of local Protestants, who live close to the (expanding) Catholic enclave. 
Again, it is believed that republicans have engineered the confrontation in order 
to take over Protestant territory, and — thus — marginalize the majority 
community even further.*° 

Further, whilst followers of the strategic approach readily admit that 
loyalists have used punishment attacks in order to pursue “commercial 
interests’, they would emphasize that this form of violence has also served 
wider political aims, namely to establish the various groups as powerful 
administrators of community justice, especially in areas in which there are no 
overt sectarian tensions to exploit. For example, following the public outrage 
about the sexual abuse of children in England, the East Belfast UVF launched 
its own ‘crackdown’ on paedophiles, putting up posters which declared that 
‘Child Abusers Will Be Shot’. Likewise, in Ballyclare, County Antrim, the 
UVF promised to take “swift and severe action’ against youths who were 
found to ‘harass pensioners’.?' Within the strategic framework, even the 
widespread feuding between the various loyalist factions can be rationalized 
as part of an essentially political strategy. Rather than portraying the notorious 
paramilitary leader Johnny Adair as a primitive hardliner,’* one may contend 
that his forceful efforts to unite loyalist paramilitarism are imperative at this 
time of crisis for the Protestant community. Indeed, Adair himself would 
argue that only if loyalism manages to overcome factionalism and speak with 
‘one voice’, the Protestant community will be able to survive the political as 
well as physical challenge posed by the peace process.** In a recent interview, 
he remarked that his internal opponents had ‘no politics or ideas about moving 
loyalism forward’, and that only he had the strategic sense and ability to steer 
the Protestant community through the political ‘traps’ that had been set by the 
republican movement.” 
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In conclusion, the theoretical framework outlined above provides a useful 
analytical tool with which to interpret the actions of loyalist paramilitaries. 
According to the strategic approach, the present climate of siege and insecurity 
presents the loyalist paramilitaries with an opportunity to re-establish their 
role as community defenders. The current infighting must consequently be seen 
as a violent — yet necessary — competition in which the most effective 
performer of this political role will be found. From an organizational 
perspective, on the other hand, loyalism has lost its political raison d’étre. 
The various groups have become ‘warlords’ rather than serious political 
players, and they should therefore be treated as ordinary criminals. Finally, 
while the cultural approach retains some validity in expressing the ideological 
continuum that makes it possible for the loyalist groups to conduct their 
campaigns, its explanatory power for what the loyalist groups are currently 
doing ‘on the ground’ is relatively weak. 


CONCLUSION 


That the prolongation of paramilitary violence is one of the main reasons why 
the Belfast Agreement has not yet succeeded in bringing stability and peace to 
Northern Ireland is almost universally agreed — even by those who have 
repeatedly denied that the main paramilitary organizations have continued to 
perform any meaningful campaigns.” But why is it that the paramilitaries 
have persisted in engaging in violent campaigns, despite their inclusion in the 
Agreement and its institutions? 

At the theoretical level, various explanations for the continuation of 
paramilitary violence can be identified. The cultural perspective postulates 
that paramilitary groups are reflections of a society’s dominant political 
norms. Accordingly, if the systematic use of violence for political purposes is 
deeply embedded in a society’s historical development and/or mythology, one 
should not be surprised if paramilitary organizations continue to be active 
regardless of contemporary political circumstances. The strategic approach 
views paramilitary groups as rational actors that pursue tangible political 
goals. The use of violence is only one amongst many instruments at their 
disposal, but it is undoubtedly the most powerful means of threat of coercion 
with which political gains can be realized. Lastly, followers of the 
organizational school believe that the actions of a paramilitary group are 
determined by its internal dynamics. When a group suffers from weak 
leadership, if it fights for too long or simply loses sight of its political aims, 
organizational decay may be the result. 

The case of Northern Ireland provides an excellent example in which the 
theoretical framework outlined above can be put to the test. The cultural 
approach contributes to our understanding of the ideological undercurrents 
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which make it possible for the various groups to justify the continued existence 
of paramilitary organizations in spite of the peace settlement. However, its 
explanatory power with regard to the paramilitaries’ actual military campaigns 
in the post-agreement period is relatively weak — especially in the case of the 
IRA. From an organizational perspective, on the other hand, the continuation of 
IRA violence serves the (more or less legitimate) purpose of ‘relieving internal 
tensions’ about the peace process. In contrast, the loyalists have crossed the line 
between politically motivated violence and organized crime: they are typical of 
what happens to a militant movement which has fought for too long: they have 
lost their political purpose, and should consequently not be given the privileges 
of a serious political actor. 

The strategic approach counterbalances some of the statements advanced by 
the advocates of the organizational school. It shows that IRA violence has not 
only fulfilled the function of preserving the movement’s organizational unity, 
but that paramilitary activities have been used — quite deliberately — as a means 
of threat and coercion with which to strengthen the republicans’ political 
position vis-a-vis the government, as well as in relation to their political rivals 
in the nationalist camp. In fact, one might argue that, in many respects, 
the maintenance of a paramilitary organization is essential to the movement’s 
current “peace strategy’. In the case of the loyalist paramilitaries, the evidence 
of a political strategy is less clear-cut. Yet, it seems obvious that the various 
loyalist groups believe the current climate of insecurity amongst many 
Protestants to be an opportunity to re-establish their traditional role as Ulster 
Protestantism’s ‘armed vanguard’. Like the IRA, they are acting as ‘ethnic 
entrepreneurs’ in that they are consciously re-creating communal tensions from 
which they (then) emerge as effective defenders of their community. 

By focusing almost exclusively on the organizational approach, the media as 
well as the governments in London and Dublin have failed to understand the true 
nature of the paramilitaries’ current campaigns. As a result, the paramilitaries 
were allowed to continue a ‘dual strategy’ of reaping the benefits from 
participation in the peace process while simultaneously pursuing their 
objectives in a militant fashion. This has created a potentially fatal asymmetry 
in the peace process that has benefited the political fringes rather than the 
political centre, and which has — thus — contradicted the governments’ 
proclaimed objective of peace, stability and reconciliation. 
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